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and that the phrase ornatum omnibus rebus (i. 27) would seem to indicate 
higher offices than Memmius held before 58, definite evidence exists that 
Memmius actually participated in a war which better fits the requirements 
of this passage. The charming coin struck by his son (Grueber, III, Plate 
XLIX, 7) proves by its inscription C Memmius Imperator that the propraetor 
in his own name successfully fought some rather important battle, and the 
oriental trophy on the coin shows that the victory was gained in the East. 
The date of this event must therefore be 57 B.C., when Memmius was governor 
of Bithynia. Furthermore we know from Cicero (Pro Flacco 27-32) that, 
since Pompey had recently fitted out fleets for the Aegean and Pontic seas, 
the Eastern governors at this time had command of naval forces as well as 
of legions. The Classis Pontica, from the beginning of its existence, had 
its stations at the Bithynian ports, as may be inferred from Cicero, Ad 
Att. ix. 9. 2. 1 Naturally the war could not have been very serious or some 
historian, incomplete though our sources are, would have mentioned it; but 
the experience of Crassus three years later proves that invasions from 
the half-subdued East were still to be feared, and since the governor of 
Bithynia had three legions at his command as late as 44 B.C., the place 
was evidently considered dangerous. But whatever the occasion may 
have been for Memmius' victory, his official report of the affair to the senate, 
if of the usual kind, doubtless did full justice to the terrors there may have 
been, and his friend, the poet, could hardly do less. It would seem then that 
the date 57 B.C. should be viewed as the most probable for the composition 
of the proemium. If this late date is accepted for the proemium a new 
argument is obviously at hand for the scholars who believe that the prologue 
and the dedication to Memmius were an afterthought. 

Tennby Frank 
Bhtn Mawb College 



CAELIANUM ILLUD, CIC. AD. ATT. x. 15. 2 

When in May, 49 B.C., Cicero discovered that Antony had orders from 
Caesar to prevent him from leaving Italy, in indignation he at once deter- 
mined to elude his watchman and commit some decisive act which, without 
then defining, he later calls Caelianum illud (Ad Att. x. 10 and 15. 2). 
Various attempts 2 have been made to explain the riddle but with little 
success. I think it can be shown that Cicero, developing a suggestion made 
by Caelius some time before, contemplated an attempt to induce Curio to 
revolt to Pompey. Curio was now in Sicily bent on driving out Cato, who 

1 Caesar also had Ponticas naves octo in the year 47 (Bell. Alex, xiii) . 

2 See Ziehen, Ephemerides Tullianae; Tyrrel and Purser, IV, p. xl; O. E. Schmidt, 
Briefw., p. 179. 
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was trying to hold the island for Pompey. Caelius was with Caesar, who 
was besieging Marseilles. 

The first reference to the coup, made while the plan was only half 
thought out, and apparently not yet associated with thoughts of Caelius, 
is found in Ad Ait. x. 10. 3: Evofobo atque utinam ad Curionem. Swes o 
tol Acyo>. Magnus dolor accessit. 1 Effitietur aliquid dignum nobis. From 
this we may infer that the deed in question was to be some notable act in 
favor of Pompey, that it involved going to Curio, and that the subject had 
been broached before so that Atticus was expected to understand the hint 
in crwes o tol A.€yu>. 

Two days later Cicero writes (x. 12. 2): Sicilia petenda, qitam si erimus 
nacti, majora qmedam consequemur. Hence the deed was to be done in 
Sicily; it was not the mere act of escaping to Sicily. Since also he writes 
in the same letter that Cato, Curio's opponent, was reported to be progressing 
well in Sicily, his purpose in going to Curio for majora quaedam must have 
involved some plan of converting Curio. 

The letter of the next day favors this view (x. 12. 5): "Quod si nobis is 
cursus quern speraram pateret, effecissem aliquid profecto, ut tu optas et 
hortaris, dignum nostra mora [Atticus had therefore received x. 10 and 
expressed approval]. Sed mirificae sunt custodiae, et quidem ilh ipse 
Curio suspectus. [Caesar and Antony apparently had reason to suspect 
Curio's loyalty. Is this why Cicero was being watched?] De Caelio 
saepe mecum agito, nee siquid habuero tale dimittam. Hispanias spero 
firmas esse." Apparently Caelius had originally proposed the possibility 
of some volte if Caesar met with reverses. It will be recalled that Caelius 
had visited Cicero that eventful night of January 7, when he set out for 
Ariminum (Ad Fam. viii. 17). The paragraph ends: " Quo magis efficiendum 
aliquid est, fortuna velim meliora animo Caeliano." 2 The Caelianum Mud 
must therefore be some plot or act once suggested by Cicero's friend Caelius 
Rufus. 

Cicero writes two days later (x. 14. 3) : " Nos a te admoniti, de Caelio 
cogitabimus," probably intending to get into communication with Caelius 
before acting. The next letter written four days later shows clearly that 
the plan included raising the standard of revolt and that this was not to be 
in Italy (Ait. x. 15. 2): "Quod optas, Caelianum Mud maturescit. Itaque 
torqueor utrum ventum expectem. Vexillo opus est: convolabunt. Quod 
suades ut palam, prorsus adsentior, itaque me profecturum puto" (cf. ilia 
Caeliana with reference to a proposed revolt at Pompeii, x. 16. 4). Two 

1 Perhaps we should read magnus dolus arcessit. Cf . cum .... furor .... 
arcesseret (Bab. perd. 22). 

! The old commentators assume that this is a reference to the Caelius who tried 
to oppose Sulla a generation before, but as our passage connects "Caelius" with 
references to Spain and Curio, it can only refer to Caelius Rufus. 
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days later Cicero had the disappointing news (x. 16. 2) that Cato had 
abandoned Sicily. He accordingly abandoned his daring plans, announced 
his purpose to go to Greece (ibid. 6), and we hear no more of the plot. Three 
weeks later he sailed for Pompey's camp. 

Caelius' loyalty to Caesar was always in doubt; his letters to Cicero, 
except Fam. viii. 16, written at Caesar's orders, are full of complaints and 
regrets, insisting that he joined Caesar only through love of Curio and spite 
at Claudius. A year later he actually started a foolhardy revolt of just the 
type that one would best characterize as Caelianum aliquid, and of course 
met his fate. Curio because of Caesar's generous portrayal (Bell. Civ. ii. 
23 ff .) has come down in history as faithful unto death, but Caelius and Cicero 
who knew him best knew that his spirited behavior concealed a vacillating 
mind steadied by no principles (Fam. ii. 13. 2; viii. 4. 2; viii. 6. 5). In 
fact, Curio had little reason to love Caesar. In 59 he had carried his attacks 
upon the triumvirs so far as to be accused by Vettius of heading a tyrannicide 
plot (Ait. ii. 18 and 24). In the following years Caesar angered him by 
studiously ignoring him, according to Caelius (Fam. viii. 4. 2). Before the 
war Caesar needed the services of an aedile and paid a high price for his 
adherence, presently assigning him the task of clearing Sicily, but still did 
not fully trust him (Me ipse Curio suspectus). On his way to Sicily, Curio 
called on Cicero and freely expressed his doubts: "Curio mecum vixit, 
jacere Caesarem putans offensione populari, Siciliaeque diffidens si Pompeius 
navigare coepisset" (Alt. x. 7. 3, about April 22). These hints made a 
deep impression, for in the next letter Cicero says (x. 8. 2): "Si pelletur 
[Caesar ex Hispania] .... ipsum Curionem ad eum [Pompeium] transi- 
turum putem. " It is very likely therefore that Cicero's plot in May was 
based upon fairly clear hints that he had received from Caelius on January 
7 and from Curio in April. 

Tennby Frank 

Bryn Mawr College 



NOTE ON EURIPIDES' TROADES 423-26. 

Ka. rj Savos o Aarpis. ft iror 1 e\oxxri tovvo/ui, 
KiqpvKts, iv aire^Orfpa irayitoivov ftpordis, 
ol irepl Tvpdvvovs /cat iroAas xnrriperai; 
Professor Murray, exercising the prerogative of the poet and ignoring 
perhaps the touch of colloquialism in Setvos as he does that in xpuo-os (432), 
translates interestingly: 

How fierce a slave! . . . . O Heralds, Heralds! Yea, 

Voices of Death; and mists are over them 

Of dead men's anguish, like a diadem, 

These weak abhorred Things that serve the hate 

Of kings and peoples! .... 



